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In consequence of our publishing day being the seventh day of the 
Passover, and kept as a sacred holiday, our Journal is published this 
day (Thursday), instead of to-morrow (Friday). — 


REFORM OF THE BOARD OF DEPUTIES. 


Tue stability and usefulness of any institution depends entirely on the 


respect in which it is held. If the principles by which its operations — 


are directed-are in accordance with the spirit of the times in which it 
exists, then may such an institution indeed meet with the respect of 
those for whose interests it may have been called into existence to 
watch over and protect. If, however, deaf to the voice of the age, and 
that age one of progress, enlightenment, and liberality, it confines 
itself to the reminiscences of the past, and whilst all around is 


advancing, doggedly determines to remain immoveable, one of two things 


- awaits such an institution, either it falls into disuetude, and ultimately 
ceases to exist, or such a force of public opinion is brought to bear 

upon its managers, that a thorough reform, and a consequent regene- 
ration, takes place. 


The Board of Deputies of British Jews is just now in the position of | 
such an institution, essentially opposed to the spirit of the age in which. 


we live, and therefore it has brought itself into an anomalous position; 
either the laws by which it is governed must undergo a searching and 
unflinching reform, or failing to regain the respect and confidence of 


the public, which at present it does not possess, it must cease to exist, — 


and become one of the things of the past. — 


_ The executive of the Great Synagogue, actuated for the public ial. : 


only, and not for individual honour or profit, having come to the 
resolution that the time has arrived for a revision of the laws con- 


“stituting the Board of Deputies, in which they are seconded by | 


public opinion, have convened a meeting of delegates from the various 
Synagogues in the metropolis for Sunday next, to meet in the vestry 


Deputies of British Jews are at present constituted. 


Itis not for us to anticipate what may be the exact nature of the } 

deliberations of that important. mesting; bat we do suggest to the I the advantage over his predecessors of being at least provided with 
in order to attain to his poor office, the Rabbi of the past — 
_ was obliged to make his way through acknowledged ability, an exigence — 
_ to which it is to be hoped that every community which has really the 
welfare of religion at heart will soon return, and this soz-disant ‘* era of 


delegates for their calm and serious consideration, whether, as we have 
stated in previous articles, the law which apportions the number of 
_ Members to a synagogue according to the amount subscribed to the 
_-expenses of the Board ought not to cease, and whether the number of 
representatives should not be in the ratio of the number of seat-holders. 
Is it not an anomaly that the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, 
with but forty seatholders, should return seven members, while the 
Great Synagogue, with 450 seatholders, is entitled to but seven 
representatives ? Is it fair that the Maiden Lane, with about fifty 
seatholders, should return two members, whilst the Western Synagogue, 
St. Alban’s-place, with 250, returns but three ; and Manchester and 
Liverpool, with as many as the latter, send but one each? Can such 
a system be said to represent public opinion? Can the proceedings of a 
Board so constituted act for the public good? Can it, in the absence 
of public confidence, exist for any useful purpose? Can such a 
system, and ought such a system to be permitted to exist, and elected 
_ under such arule, to claim to represent the entire Jewish community of 

these realms? But.one answer can be conscientiously given; and that 
One must be, and can only be given in the negative. Let such a reform 
ofthe Board of Deputies take place as the growing importance of the 
Jewish body of this country demands, and the time is at hand when its 


| electing deputies—that the meetings of the Board take place in a 
—vestry-room of one of our Metropolitan Synagogues—that regular 


future open meetings, to which the press shall be admitted. _ | 
Let not any one of the members of the Synagogues to which, from 
a sense of public duty, we have thus alluded, think that we have a 


i} 


| i motive in agitating this question for the purpose of gaining a triumph | 
I for either one party or another. If any such idea has entered into any 
| of their minds we beg of them to discard it; for one motive, and one — 
| motive only, guides us in calling for a reform of the Board of Deputies, 


| and that is to seek for the greatest good for the greatest number. 
|. We therefore most earnestly intreat the gentlemen summoned to meet 


|| weigh well the importance of the question on which they will have to 


| deliberate. We respectfully solicit them so to enter upon the subject, 


the issue of their deliberations may be such as to entitle them to the 


ples being their guide, we shall not despair of yet seeing a Board 
of Deputies which shall indeed, by resting on popular support, be the 
means of raising our community in the social and political scale. _ 


SACRED SCIENCE. 
(Concluded from page 227.) 


In order that we may form a better conception of the importance of 


| \ such a task, and discover therein a stimulant to the erection of theolo- 
of that Synagogue, to take into their most serious consideration whether | : | 


any, aud what, reform is required in the laws under which the Board oft 


_ gical schools, let us consider the Rabbi in our days. eee | 
The ancient adage, ‘‘ The whole universe subsists for the sake of my 
son Chanina, and my son Chanina must be satisfied with a bushel of 
turnips from one Friday to another,” serves no longer as a rule to com- 
_ munities for the establishment of the Rabbi. The present Rabbi has 


necessaries. 


eloquence” will soon vanish. In those ancient times, the Rabbi was 
obliged to solve ritual questions MXN); he had, besides, 
| the very difficult occupation of judging civil affairs (M1210 12"); and 
_ above all these branches of his activity, we may place the task which he 
| honourably imposed upon himself to instruct the youth, either in large 
assemblies or to collect at least a few young people about 
him for the purpose of instruction: whereas the Rabbi of our days has 
_ indeed no occasion to succumb under the weight of ritual questions ad- 
_ dressed to him, nor does the decision of civil affairs belong to him. Can 
he also renounce the last, and, in our time, still the most important part 
_of his mission, the instruction of youth? The present imposed obliga- 
tion (carried a little too far) of delivering public discourses, cannot pos- 
sibly fill up a whole life-time. As regarded the affairs of the congrega- 

tion, the Rabbi of old often took a most fatiguing share of them. 

Though it must be allowed that, in the present time, the able and 

enthusiastic Rabbi is in some respect the support and the representative 

of the religious life of the community ; that often through him alone the 


: whole congregation are imbued with a religious feeling, and find in him 
both their firmness and the cement of their union. this position 


| does by no means lessen the duty of instructing youth not to remain in 


| advocate that an equitable alteration should be made in the mode of 


Periodical sittings take place—and that the meetings of the Board be in _ 


desire to lessen their importance in public estimation, or that we have a 


| on Sunday next to throw aside all party feeling. We implore them to 
Spect and gratitude of the community ; and such patriotic princi- | 


We await with some anxiety the result of next Sunday’s deliberations, 
| as a solution of the universal question, ‘‘ Is the Board of Deputies ‘ To 
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self-denial and devotedness behind 
mission with the most laborious efforts. 

The example of our predecessors ought to aid in maturing the project 
of erecting colleges. Judaism is not favourable to institutions formed 
with noise and pomp, nor does it suffer itself to be disturbed in under- 
takings to the honour of God through disquieting considerations about 
external security. It is with the confidence derived from above that it 
puts its hand to the work, and it hopes to continue and accomplish it 
under the same heavenly protection. ‘‘ Not by might, not by strength, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” Therefore, in the foundation 
of a Jewish college, we must not keep in view the resemblance of similar 
establishments among other. religious professions : to expect a realisation 
in that sense would only be a commodious adjournment—a complete 


_ JEWIS 


renunciation feebly disruised. Let us better preserve the modest title | 


made use of by our ancestors, who have done such great things: ‘ Hall 
of study (Lehrzimmer), establishment of instruction (Lehranstalt) 5” an 
establishment in which religious science oceupies the first rank, but in 
which universal knowledge finds also a place worthy of itself. Such a 
work is the task of the Rabbies of large communities, and with an earnest 
and holy will they will be able to accomplish it. 
be the soul and centre of it. Let him teach for several hours daily, 
even as the ancients did. “ Teach not at an hour which is neither day 
nor night. Let him so guide the pupils that they may dive into the 
profundity of the /Zalacha (MD2M pdyy>), understanding its spirit, and 
being penetrated with it. The introduction of superior scientific 
branches, with their explanations, must also find their place here. In 
large communities it will not be difficult to find other sources of study ; 
but the Rabbi alone ought to be charged with their guidance and direc- 
‘tion. 
professors might be engaged, who would give the pupils sufficient infor- 
mation to render them capable of attending a university ata later period. 
Experience sufficiently demonstrates, what a single glance cast on Jew- 
ish knowledge will shew, that in order to be profoundly versed in its 
lore, one must devote to it the first years of youth, How is it possible 
to content itself with the few leisure hours’ granted to pupils at the col- 
leges ?. How could the mind, already fatigued and exhausted through 
the many hours of labour at school, tind at home that lively freshness 
which this science so much claims ? It is-therefore absolutely necessary 
that such an establishment should equally offer universal knowledge. 


H CHRONICLE. 


his predecessors, who fulfilled their the young m 


But the Rabbi must 


— 


~ 


As for the acquirement of external sciences, one or two auxiliary | 


* 


op 


an, and make his serious and daily labour their favourable 
occupation. It is true, the rich, with their children, will but seldom 
hasten to take advantage of this zeal; but the ancient doctors have 
already said, “ Apply your solicitude to the sons of the poor, for it is 
from them that knowledge proceeds.” The Rabbies of small communi- 
ties ought to prepare pupils for the college; and if but two young men 
—if one only—obtain through them the first maturity, their efforts will 
have been blessed, and they will have contributed to the conservation of 
the name of Israel. | 

Let, then, the Rabbies prepare themselves for this great enterprise, 
The fate of Judaism is now more than ever in their hands. The writer 
of these pages has spoken from the depth of his heart. For years he 
has cherished the idea of a college. The melancholy aspect of the ever. 
‘increasing decline of instruction has darkened his brightest days, and 
prevented him, though he strove to stifle his feelings, from enjoying any 
repose. The consolatory promise, ‘‘ The words which I have put in 
thy mouth shall not depart from thee nor from thy children,” does not 
recommend a pious inaction, but includes an exhortation to labour ener- 
getically, actively, and with confidence in God. The w riter has essayed 
many things for the realisation of his views, and has acquired through 
experience the conviction, that nowhere is succour to be found but in the | 
Rabbi. Hence this appeal, which he repeats again, with freedom and 
without fear, in a sense in which God and religion are concerned. The 
Rabbies of the large communities ought to begin, they should put their — 
hand to the work, they should comprehend the mission of the time; for 
if this mission is also neglected by the Rabbies, those veritable citizens 
and guardians of our faith, who shall watch over religion’ A still 
longer inaction would be a great fault; they must therefore begin, cou-— 
rageously begin. ‘¢Just as Aurora appears gradually, and the rays of 


Oe 


the sun beam forth by degrees, until the entire horizon is bathed in a 


sea of light, even so is the hope of Israel; and whatever there is of 


The funds for maintaining the auxiliary professors will not be difficult 


to find in a large community, where there is usually a considerable. 
number of legacies bequeathed by persons at their death, as well as no 
lack: of pious feeling among the living. It only required the active 
courage of the Rabbi for the enterprise to succeed; it only requires 
commencing without parade, and without vaunting too highly its condi- 


tion—commencing with his own energetic will, and with the aid of a | 


few mien to procure the indispensable financial resources. And can we 
pretend that such men will not be found in a large congregation—that 
the love of religion is entirely exginct, and would not animate some 
members--that no one would do any more for its salvation and for its 
preservation: Away with sucha doubt! It is a. sin against religion, 


against Israel! ‘That such men, ready for any sacrifice, are to be found 


in every community of importance, we may aflirm with the most positive | 
Lherefore courage, moral energy, undertake without pain- 


eonviction. 
ful calculations, and without care for the future; it is in this that the 
power of religion and 1 
manifest itself. | | 
he Rabbies of the smaller communities ought, in their turn, to 
co-operate in the foundation of this edifice. 
time that the superintendence of primary religious instruction belongs. 
Jahhiae ; little ; 1 
If former Kabbies have paid but little attention to it, and confined them- 
Selves to the instruction of adults only, it was because they could tran- 
quilise themselves on that head by thinking that the child received at _ 
home those precepts which there, in religious life, are realised through 
practice, and which fix themselves most forcibly in the youthful mind — 
when inculcated. by parental authority. But now-a-days the child 


he spiritual happiness of the Rabbi ought to , 


| Tue.etymology and signification of the name of our 
ealled by the Septuagint and Josephus in the Vulgate Jloyses, 


ereatness in him, displays itself successively; till he shall develop him-— 
self in al! his grace and majesty” (Jer. Berachot 2). Let only a begin- 
ning be made; the support of a few noble hearts is certain; the rich — 
and the communities will then offer their hand for the continuance and 
accomplishment of the work. Begin, begin before the sun of religion 


goes down; begin, and let them discover that there is yet in Israel a 


spiritual power, an independence capable of changing the darkness to | 
refulgent splendour. | FranKe. 


ON THE DERIVATION AND MEANING OF THE NAME 


MOSES nwn. 


-lawgiver (who is 


and in the Arabie 19) has been from a very early period a matter of 


much dispute; for the explanation given in Holy Writ, DM 719 %3 


ymmwid “for I drew him out of the water” (Exod. ii. 10), would require, 


not the active form mw’ 


, but the passive participle . The former 


would rather imply the notion of a general leading the people of Israel 
from Egypt, an Archageta (see Huellmann, Constitution of ths Lsraelites, 


p. 68; Bohlen, Zntroduction into the Genesis, p.Ixxxii.; fol. 69 a). 
sesides, it is doubtful whether the Egyptian princess would have given 
her adopted son a Hebrew name, whilst Joseph received from Pharaoh 


the undoubtedly Egyptian appellation (Genesis 45). 


stands in need of a solid school instruction; the school must display its — 


activity in every sense, and impart to children that treasure which they 


formerly received from their parents. The obligation which we impose _ 


upon the Rabbi to give religious instruction personally, or to take the 

greatest possible share in it, and to superintend it, is the more requisite, 
as there does not yet exist a normal school for ‘Jewish teachers, and 
until now we do not even possess a Jewish catechism, properly speaking ; 
that is to say, an clementary book drawn up in the spirit of Judaism. 


To whom else but to the Rabbi should the care of primary religious 
instruction pertain ? . 


dap 


What government, what state, would not listen to | 


the Rabbi seriously claiming this duty as the most essential part of his ) 
“mission? And what Rabbi would not have the opportunity of influ- 
encing the religious education of early youth? Is it not in this that the | 


_ most beautiful triumph of religious science is to be found, descending, as _ 


it were into the very soul of the child to animate the latent sacred 
spark, to awaken a love and an enthusiasm for his faith ! 


— Itis, therefore, the duty of the Rabbies of large and small communi- | 
ties to take an active part in the first religious instruction. But the | 


Rabbies of smaller communities have, besides, the obligation of conti-— 
nuing to direct the mind of youth after leaving school, and of making» 
them acquainted with the writings of the ancient sages, in order that 

laicism (that is, laical state, in opposition to sacerdotal state), alien to | 


of Judaism, may not in a proportion menacing for 

- But there yet remains another task, no less sacred, for them to fulfil. 
‘Wherever they discover dispositions and propensities for the more ad- | 
vanced studies, they must devote all their attention to the progress of | 


It is to the Rabbi of our. 


Antiquarians and philologists have, therefore, justly endeavoured to 


trace the name Moses to an Egyptian origin. Josephus, says (Antz. — 


Kav tiv TavTny Kata TO eGeTo, Els 

TOV ToTapov TO yap Vdwp MQ o: Kadovor, 


‘ She then gave him this name (Moses), according to the circumstances. — 
For the Egyptians call the water Mo, and those who are delivered from 
the water Uses.” The Septuagint, which writes Motojs, has therefore 
accurately preserved the etymology. Josephus, in his book against 
Apion, i. 31, explains the name rather differently. Philo (Life of Aoses, 
ii, p. 83), follows Josephus; and so also Suidas, Clemens Alexandrinus . 
(Stromat.i. 148), Ezechiel Tragicus, Eusebius (Prep. Evang. ix. 9, 28), | 
and others. Moses has therefore sometimes been called filius aqua, 
LdSoyerns, the son of water (see Jablonsky, Opusc, i. p. 157; Salmasius, 
De Annis Climacter, p.614; Ign. Rossi, Ltymolog. Aigypt., p.127 
et seq.). Now this name, originally Egyptian, has been made conform- 
able to the Hebrew idiom, and brought into correspondence with the 
Hebrew root Aw) to draw (Rashi, Rashbam), to which it bears the — 
createst resemblance in sound, although it is of rare occurrence (it 1s 
found only three times in the Bible) although the form is crammatically | 
not quite correct, and the principal and most essential notion — water 
Notwithstanding Gesenius expresses his approval of this derivation, 
he proposes (Zhesaurus ii. p. 822) another explanation, in our opinion of 
a much more artificial and complicated nature ; namely, that in accord- 
ance with the analogy of most of the Egyptian proper nouns, which 
are generally compounded with names of their deities, Moses has a 
similar meaning to that of Amenmdés, the son of Ammon, or /armes, 
the son of Hor, or Rhamés, the son of the sun (mds signifying son); 
and that the first part of the name has, in the popular language, been 
thrown off or absorbed; so that Moses might be identical with Amos 
(lune filius), Greek “Apeois, coinciding with Diy. We cannot agree 
with this explanation, however sagacious and learned it may be. 
Other writers, equally desirous to secure for our lawgiver an original 
Egyptian name, assert, that he was called nw by the Hebrews only, 
but that the Egytians knew him under the name of Osarsips (‘Ocdpaty, 
Manetho apud Joseph. c. Ap., i. 28), or Tisithes (Charemon, ibid. § 32), 
or Hermes (‘Eppjs, Artapan. apud- Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix. 27), oF. 
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best use of this liberty in obedience to His divine law. 


the Chief Rabbi delivered a sermon in the above synagogue. In lan- 


Menes (D129, Ebn Ezra); against which opinion Abarbanel strongly 
and decidedly objects, admitting, however, that Menes, or a similar 
Egyptian epithet, signifying the wise or great, might have been given to 
Moses as an appellative name, after his great miracles which he performed 
before Pharaoh, and his wise measures and institutions had become 
known in Egypt. 
the real Hebrew name of our legislator, that the°old work "27 “BD 


— — 


sey Sue pon (Book of Chronicles of Moses), enumerates not.less than | 
seven different names (13M, TY, WIN, 1310 and 


Sxoms j2 MyNL’), supposed to have been given to him by the different ' circles well able to give an opinion on the matter, that the second read- 


ing of this bill in the House of Lords, on Friday next, will pass with a 


members of his family, and by the whole of Israel. 


~Abarbanel considers the word I'D as the second person feminine, 


and not as the first person; so that the sense of the verse above-quoted 
would be, she (his mother, Jochebed), when bringing her child to the 
daughter of Pharaoh, called his name Moses; for, said she, “ you have 
drawn him out of the water.” Although the form 3mm't> admits of 


this interpretation (but not from the reason assigned for it by Abarbanel, | 


who asserts that the first person would require wyrMwD—for the one is 
the scriptio defectiva, the other the seripiio plena, of the same form—see 
Exod. xxxi. 11, PONY; xxxviii. 8, OMS); the change of the subject in 
the same sentence, although not unusual, would here be singularly 
forced; and it would further be strange if J ochebed, who was not known 


Such a wide field was open to conjecture concerning | 


to the princess as the mother of the child, but only as his paid nurse, — 


siould have given him the name, and not the princess herself, to whom | 
that right belonged, according to the ancient customs of adoption. 


= 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE, DUKE’S PLACE. 
Ox Sabbath last, the first day of the Festival of Passover, the Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi delivered a sermon in the above Synagogue. He made 


the especial Providence, with which the Almighty has watched over » 
In His | 
especial providence we must place our reliance, our trust, our hope; in — 
‘it we must seek consolation in times of failure and disappointment. | 
This promise of divine protection, which was given to Abraham, when — 


Israel since the days of Egypt, the theme of his discourse. 


God made a covenant with him, has been the support of our ancestors © 


and of us also, and the implicit reliance in this promise must be our | 


mainstay when we. see our hopes, which we have placed in matters of - abused the donor. . Very frequently has the worthy Israelite’s loan become 
_agift; for gentlemen who are compelled to have recourse to such assist- 
anee are not always the best. pavers, even to their fellow-Christians ; 
_ with his sword drawn in hishaud ; and Joshua went unto him, and said unto | and the usurer’s profits, like those of ¥ fashionable tailor, _— needs be 
. ay large to cover the amount of his bad debts. And directly there is a 
word said about suffering a Jew to become a legislator, the ingratitude 
of his clients knows no bounds. What, a Jew—‘‘an Ebrew Jew’ —to 


this world, frustrated. Inthe words of his text, from Joshua v. 13, 14, 


15, “ And it came to pass, when Joshua was-by Jericho, that he lifted | 
up his eyes and looked, and, behold, there stood a man over against him: | 


captain of the host of the Lord, am I now come, And Joshua fell on 
his face to the ground, and did worship, and said unto him, What saith 
my Lord unto his servant? And the captain of the Lord’s host said 
unto Joshua: Loose thy shoe from off thy foot; fer the place whereon 
thou standest is holy. And Joshua did so.” He shewed that the Lord, 


him: Art thou for us, or for our enemies? and he said Nay: but as | 


in time of need, sends a deliverer from the host. of His servants, who are — 


readv to obey His divine behest. 


not for.us, but against us. And as the angel commanded Joshua, to 


| : At one time it was Moses, at. 
another Esther or Daniel, to deliver us from the hands of those who are 
? 


loose his shoe from off his foot; so we must shake off everything earthly — 


which clogs and impedes our soaring up heavenward; for the ground | 
Digby Grand an Autobrography.’ John W. Parker and Son, Wes 
on which we stand is holy, and the redemption from Egypt, which was » West 


vouchsafed unto our ancestors, became, by the delivery of the law, the 
redemption of their soul and of ours. We must therefore make the 
| A fervent 
prayer concluded the Rev. Doctor’s sermon. 


-HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE, FENCHURCH STREET. 
On Sunday last, the second day of the Festival of Passover, the Rey. 


cnage, eloquent and touching, he exhorted his audience to submission 
under the Divine dispensation, to subjection under the kingdom of’ hea- 
ven, DOW MID00 Sy Nap, as we are enjoined to love God with “ all 
our heart, with all our soul, and with all our might.” And though at 
all times great and pious men have sacrificed their all, nay, laid down 


willingly their lives, rather than act. contrary to His holy will, we do | 
not find it recorded in Holy Writ, of any man, whose subjection to the 


kingdom of heaven was so effectually carried out, as we find it recorded 


of King Josiah, of whom it is said—“ And like unto him was there no | 


king before him, that turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his might, according to all the law of Moses; 
neither after him arose there any like him” (2 Kings, xxiii. 25). 

After entering into a lucid exposition, the Rev. Doctor shewed that we 
must love God with our heart, with our soul and our might, he asked, 
Where is the climax in this injunction? He then continued to remark, 
that there are people whose love to God and His holy faith does not 


stand proof against any jeopardy which may threaten their worldly — 
possessions; their love for gold is stronger than their love for God. 


There is an exodus now from all parts of the world towards the gold 
regions. ‘The prospect of accumulating wealth in the antipodes is the 
all-engrossing subject, which attracts thousands towards a new world. 


But in the new world there is also the God of old. Let not those who 


seek for wealth lose. sight of the faith which they have inherited from | 


their fathers. Let them not say, I must dispense for a while with the — 


practice of my religious obligations; but when I shall have become 
rich, when I shall have accumulated wealth, I will return to religion 
and all its observances. Such is not the love which must be practised 
With all our heart, our soul, and our might. 


A fervent prayer, invoking the Divine assistance to ineline us to serve - 


all our powers, concluded the sermon. 


future compositions. 


Maivden Lang Synacocur.—We are informed that a petition in 
favour of the Jewish Disabilities Bill has been numerously signed by the 
members of this congregation, and placed in the hands of Lord Saye 
and Sele, who has kindly undertaken its presentation. 

This congrégation has also appointed Messrs. H. Harris, E. Emanuel, 
W. Pizer (honorary officers), as their committee to meet the commit- 


tees of the other Synagogues on the subject of the regulations for the 


guidance of the Deputies of British Jews. 


Drsasitities’ Bitrt.—The utmost confidence is felt in 


respectable majority.—( Wednesday Afternoon.) 


Brraincuam Hesrew ConGreGation, April 26th.—A special 


meeting of the committee of this Congregation was held on Monday the 
18th inst., to consider the propriety of making some recognition to 
Charles Geach, Esq., M.P. for Coventry, for his liberal and dis- 
interested public conduct in going, at much personal inconvenience, to 
support the bill for the removal of Jewish Disabilities. Mr. Geach, 
although called by important matters to a distance from the metropolis, 
had yet neglected all personal considerations, and had gone specially to 
London on the 15th inst., to be present at the third reading of the 
bill, in order that there might be an increased majority in its favour. 
Resolved unantmously,—‘‘ That this meeting entertain the highest 


| appreciation of the liberal and disinterested publie conduct displaved by 


Charles Geach, Esq., M.P. for Coventry, in going specially, and at 
great personal inconvenience, on the 15th inst., to record his vote in 
Parliament in favour of the bill for the Removal of Jewish Disabilities. . 

‘That the grateful thanks of the Congregation are eminently due and 


_are hereby recorded to Charles Geach, Esq., M.P., for the valuable — 
services rendered on this and every other similar occasion to their co-— 
religionists, by his uniform noble exertions in the cause of civil and ~ 


religious liberty.” 


Tue Jews A. CaLumNiatep Race.—It may be a gratefal par-— 
tiality—it may be an amiable weakness—but | confess that the Jews. 
spendthrift 


have always appeared to me a calumniated race. 
King John duwnwards, the Christian has ever pocketed the ducats and 


become a lawgiver! to pollute with his presence the chaste atmosphere 
ofa British House of Commons! — Forbid it, that religious and high- 
principled assemblage ! 


their lives been indebted to that wealthy tribe! Forbid it, fathers, who 


have eldest sons.on fire to mortgage, and younger ones athirst to bor-— 


row! He has smoothed the paths of pleasure for our youth;' he has 
mortified the cankering love of gain that blights the flower of our man- 


hood; he has taught us foresight and caution, very likely a little © 


practical law, to recreate our old age. And this is our return!—(From 
Strand). 


‘Tue Mipnicut Poka, composed by Miss Oda Sequerra, dedicated 


to Mr. J. L. Mombach, reflects great credit on the young composer. 


The variations are both spirited and cheerful, and promises fair for 


Tue HANncInG GARDENS at Basytoy.—Babylon was intersected by a 
branch of the river Euphrates, running from the north to the south side, — 
over Which in the most central part, a bridge was erected. At either end of | 


this bridge was a palace, the one on the east side of the river denominated 
the old, and the one on the west called the new, in which were the celebrated 
hanging gardens. Rollin in his “Ancient History,” gives the followin 

account of them: —“* They contained a square of 400 feet on every side, sad 
were carried up in the manner of several large terraces, one above another, 
till the height equalled that of the walls of the city. The ascent was from 
terrace to terrace, by stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by 
vast arches, raised upon other arches, one above another, and strengthened 
by a wall, surrounding it on every side of twenty-two feet in thickness. On 


the top of the arches wsre first laid large flat stones, sixteen feet long, and 


four feet broad; over these was a layer of reeds, mixed with a great quantity 
of bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, closely cemented together 
with plaster. 
lay the mould of the gardens. And all this floorage was contrived to keep 
the moisture of the mould from running away through the arches. The 


earth laid hereon was so deep that the greatest trees might take root in it; 


and with such the terraces were covered, as well as with all other plants and 
flowers that were proper to adorn a flower-garden. In the upper terrace 
there was an. engine, or kind of pump, by which water was drawn up out of 
the river, and thence the whole garden was watered. In the spaces between 
the several arches, upon which this whole structure rested, were | and 
magnificent apartments that were very light, and had the advantage of a 
beautiful prospect. These s were erected for the pleasure of Amythis 
(daughter of Astyages, King of Media), by her husband, Nebuchadnezzar. 
She being much delighted with the woody part of her country, desired to have 
something like it, and he accordingly gratified her’’—Loadon Journal. 


“Srop my Paper.”—When a man gets mad and stops his paper, 
he always borrows the next number of his neighbour, to see if the 
withdrawal of his patronage hasn’t killed the editor and dressed the 
columns in mourning. This out of the fact that none try to 
show their spite in this way but the kind of people who imagine that 
world rests on their shoulders.—(Crateshead Observer. 


4 


Forbid it, worn-out revellers, who have all - 


The whole was covered with thick sheets of lead, upon which ~ 
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Thursday, Aprit 28, 5613—1853. 


ud eg Corr espondents are respectfully infor med, that no notice can be taken © 


o Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


SABBATH commences to-morrow afternoon at 7 didock : and Nicut on | 


Saturday, at 5 minutes after 8, p 
Scriptural portions : 


-M. 


7th day of the Festival, Exod. xiii. 17 to xv. 26. 
Sth day of the Festival, Deut. xiv. 22; xvi. 17. 


Haphtorah: 7th day, 2 Sam. xxii. 1; Sth day, Isaiah x. 32. 
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AIRE ORICAL SKETCHES OF THE JEWS 

(SWITZERLAND). 

Collected from Public Documents in the Cantonal Archives. 
By Dr. S. 

No. II. | 
The two congregations of Endingen and Lengenau formed one Rab- 
binate under the spiritual guidance of the above-named Raphael Ris. 
This lasted as Jong as the year 1812. About this time his son Abraham, 
who had till then filled the Rabbinical chair at Muehring, in the Black 
Forest, returned to Endingen. After the death of the former, i in 1813, 


S IN ARGOVIA 


Rabbi Isaac Suntenschiitz, a member of the Great Sanhedrin of Paris, | 


became his successor. He also died soon after, and Ris remained Rabbi 


of the two congregations till 1822, when, by a decree of government, a _ 


4. Education ant training of boys, and the apprenticing them to 
trades and handicrafts. 


5. Profanation of the Sabbath. 
6. Drunkards, gamblers, and spendthrifts. 
The Rabbi is president, ex officio, of this court ; fines imposed by him 


are levied in the district court. 


Rabbinical chair was established in each of the two communities, with | 


the proviso that the spiritual superintendence of the two Rabbins over | 


their respective flocks had to alternate at stated periods. Ris became 
“Rabbi in the one commune, and Wolf Dreifuss in the other. 


however, remained stationary in their respective seats, the former in | 


Lengenau, the latter in Endingen. | About this time another pretender 


entered the field, Leopold Wvler—of whom more shall be said anon— __ 


They, | 


A few months ago, the secretary of the home department was charged 
by the government of the canton of Argovia to submit a report, with a 
view to the ultimate revision of this organic law ; and your correspondent, 
by the desire of a friend in Switzerland, is now engaged in working out 
an elaboration on this subject. 

The government of the canton proceeds with great caution and praise- 


| worthy consideration when it legislates for the Jews, generally consult- 
ing either the congregations, or some individuals whom it considers 
— competent, or capable of giving an opinion, It seldom acts arbitrarily 
in matters of a purely religious tendency; and I know an instance, when 


a law-suit awaited the decision of a superior court, that the opinion of 
an eminent Rabbi in Germany was consulted, as to how the Talmud 
decided in such a matter of controversy. 


AN ESSAY 


| On the still. existing Remains of the Hebrew Sages of a later Period than the 


Maccabees, and on the Char acter and Merit of the uninsnired 
Ancient Hebrew Literature generally. 
By rue LATE Proressor Hyman Hurwitz. 
(Continued from page 229.) ; 
These ancient interpreters of the Bible were persuaded, and firmly 
believed, that it contained, besides the plain and obvious meaning, mys- 


terious and concealed truths: they thought that in a book so holy, and 
coming from the Fountain of all wisdom, there cannot possibly be either 


a redundant word, or even a superfluous letter, or a grammatical ano- 


who protested against the stability arbitrarily assumed by the Rabbies, — 


and agitated the question of alternation in the two congregations, with 
the view of probably creating an opening for himself. | 
To the year 1825 inclusive, the Rabbies possessed jurisdiction in 
matters of mewm and tuum. But already, in thé year 1820, their judicial 
authority had lost much of its influence, which even before had only 
been morally acknowledged, but never legally, Neither the law nor 
the public authorities, however, interfered with their functions. We 
not seldom see, on the contrary, even in our times, that matters of liti- 


gation between Jews are referred by the district court to the Jewish 


authorities for arbitration. This court of arbitration was instituted in 
1839, on the basis of similar institutions in the canton of Argovia, which 
are sanctioned and recognised by law. 


proved itself highly beneficial and _ salutary in its operations. 


an appeal being made to the district court, which, however, did not 


interfere beyond sending it back to the same tribunal, ‘and recommending 
it for re-investigation. 


In the year 1809, the relative position of the Sows in ihe ahaa was Because, says ‘the son of Kafra, this letter as a numeral represents the 


arranged by law, aad permission granted them to cultivate the.arts and i 


It has become popular, and has 


maly; and consequently, whenever such do appear, they must have 


been designedly introduced with a view of indicating some unknown 


sciences, to carry on trade and agriculture, and to build houses in En- | 


| dingen and Lengenau. Besides the members of their own communities, 


-nence, and honest and persevering industry, recommended themselves to 
the consideration of government. 


Among 
the many cases. settled by arbitration we know only of one instance of | 


In the year 1814, German primary schools were established, and no | 


teacher could receive an appointment unless he had passed an examina- Creature as man must not, dare not, search into what éxisted antecedent 


These schools are still in existence, | 
An amalgamation with the Jewish | 


_ tion by the commission appointed. 
though not as originally established. 
schools has since been effected throughout. 


rently no connection. 


truth. Further, as a book of instruction, evidently intended not only to — 
correct the heart, but to enlighten the mind, they supposed it to contain 


everything that can be included in the term Knowledge ; and hence they 
endeavoured to engraft their philosophical opinions on the text. Further 
still, they were firmly persuaded that the inspired writers must have had 


a reason for the choice of particular words, their position in sentences, 

and even for the consecution. of chapters between which there is appa- 
All this they endeavoured to discover; and they 
succeeded, or failed, according to the measure of their respective capa- 


‘cities, or according to the nature of the truths of which they were in 


: search: Now though it must be confessed, as has already been observed, © 
that in this pursuit they often exceeded the bounds of just criticism, yet 


- 


it cannot be denied that many of their inferences and interpretations are 
highly ingenious, and that most of them havea moral tendency. A few 


examples “will make this clear, and give the general reader an idea of 
these researches or inquiries, as they are called. 


1. The holy law, or Pentateuch, begins with the letter 5 beth. Why? 


number ¢wo, and the divine writer wished to indicate that there are two 
worlds'(Medrash Rabbah); one, the material, in which we move and 


| exist, the creation of which he was about to describe—the other the 
| only such were permitted to settle there who, by personal or moral emi- | | 


 wortd of bliss, which we may enjoy hereafter. 


in 1824, the congregational affairs of the two Jewish communities » 


were settled by an organic law; its administration is conducted by a 
board of wardens and overseer, consi isting of five members. The presi- 
dent is elected direct by the two congregations; the other members by 
government, after having been twice proposed by the electors. 


the management of the finances of the community, the affairs of the 
tance, etc. (the president and secretary to take an inventory). 


The 


affairs are transacted by a council of education. The board of wardens 


and overseer have to collect the fines imposed on parents whose children 
absent themselves from school (these fines are imposed everywhere on 


the continent where the attendance at school is compulsory). It also 
keeps the register of marriages, births, and deaths, and grants marriage 
licenses ; and government sanctions in every instance such licenses, 
without previously consulting the local—Christian—authorities. It 
manages the affairs of the Jewish community exclusively, and is entirely 
independent of the Christian commune, except in police regulations. 
The records and minutes of the community must be kept by the secre- 
tary, and deposited i in the public archives. 
By an organic law of the I}th of June, 1824, a court of morals was 
established in the Jewish community. Its functions are, to watch over 
and carry out the following injunctions of the law of the 17th of July, 
1803, with regard to— 
}. Married people who live in discord and scandal. 
2. Children who irreverently aud disobediently vex their parents. — 
3. Neglect in attendance at school (this surveillance has, by the law 
promulgated in 1835, been entrusted to the board of education). 


2. Because, also, says another Rabbi, the figure of this letter a 
represents a space enclosed on three sides, namely, the anterior, upper, 
and lower parts: one side only is left open; intimating that such a frail 


to the creation, nor into what is shins or beneath him (Talmud Jeru- 
salem, T. Chagigah): all this is enclosed and interdicted ; but there is 
still a wide open space left for his searching mind—namely, from the 
creation onward—in as far as God has chosen to reveal it in his holy — 
word, or has laid it open to our view in the great and wonderful book of 


nature. 


3. The final letters leas one of the Talmudists) of the three first 


| icin. of the law, menos ND NwWNID, are ND n, composing the word 
The united board of wardens aud overseer of the congregations bine TWN emeth (the Hebrew word for truth), to indicate that the only object — 
of the holy book is truth. 
synagogue, of minors and orphans, the administration of wills, inheri- — 


This the Psalmist has distinctly expressed 
by saying, NOS “The beginning of ad word is TRUTH 


- (Medrash Rabbah; Psalm cxix. 160). 
secretary has a vote inthe plenar sittings of the board. The educational | 


4, They remarked that the letters composing this word NON are taken 
from the beginning, middle, and end of the alphabetical series ; because, 
say they, truth ought to be the beginning, middle, and end of all our 
thoughts and aétions. and the object of all our pursuits. ; 

5.°They called truth the seal of God (T. Shabbath), because he has 
impressed it on all his works, all of which proclaim his power, intelli- 
gence, and goodness. 

6. Krom the first chapter of Genesis, it would appear that the heavens 
and earth were made on distinct days (see Gen. i.6—10); but from the 


fourth verse of the second chapter it appears that they were made on 


the same day. Is this a contradiction? No, said the Hebrew philo- 


| sophers (Medrash Rabbah): heaven and earth, and everything they 


contain , were created at once by the Divine will; but their development 
took place at different periods. ‘To familiarise this transcendant truth 
to our minds, they compare the Divine fiat to the act of one who throws 
a handful of seeds of various kinds into the ground. ‘The act of sowing 


_is instantaneous and one, but the growth and the development of the 


plants are successive. 
7. Gen. i. 9. DOM Wp yekavu hamayim, “ Let the waters be gathered 


ree" The Hebrew verb re with the — words, 
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et them be gathered together, is 1p’. As there are many Hebrew words 
expressive of the same action, such as Sap, D335, DN, UN, why then did 
the inspired writer use the term }}p’? Because, says Rabbi Aba, he 
wished to indicate “that God gave them (the waters) a measure’ 
(Medrash Rabba); that is to say, the primitive 1p kav, from which the 
verb is derived, signifies a straight or levelling line, and the inspired 


writer wished to intimate that the Creator impressed the waters with | 


that peculiar property of always keeping their level, and he therefore 


8. In the 20th and 21st verses of the first chapter of Genesis, it is 


verse of the second chapter, it is said, that they were produced from — 


the ground or earth: how is this to be reconciled? ‘‘ Because,” says a 
Rabbi, “ this apparent contradiction is to teach us that birds were formed 
from a matter partaking both of the properties of water and of earth, 
namely, Ppp the mud or slime” (T. Cholin). Or, rather, that the 
Almighty had given the feathered race a different organisation, suitable 
to the element in which they were designed to move. 

9. “ And the Lord God formed man,” etc. (Gen. ii. 7). The Hebrew 
word corresponding with and he formed is 8"), written in every instance 
where it occurs with a single * yod, but in this verse only it is written, 
contrary to orthographical rule, with two  yods, thus V8". What is 
the reason? ‘‘ Because it alludes,” says Rabbi Jose, ‘‘ to two forma- 
tions; one that of Adam, the other of Eve.”—*‘ Because,’ says Rabbi 
Huna, “ it alludes to the twofold nature of maa, the spiritual and the 
material.” | | | | 

10. Gen. ii. 19. “It is not good that man should be alone, I will 
-make him 17333 13a help meet for him.” 


against him. 


Answer: The first word alludes to a good and virtuous woman, who, 


according to the Divine intention, is a crown and glory to her husband, — 


a source of Life and domestic blessings. But the second word alludes 


~ to a bad and wicked woman, who, instead of being a help meet, acts in | 
continual opposition to her husband’s will, deprives him of domestic en- | 
joyment, and often proves a curse to him. Be therefore careful, young | same state as he gave her unto us—pure and undefiled. 
man, on whom thou dost fix thy affections ; lay not too great a stress on — 


beauty, nor on riches ; but let piety and virtue be the chief ornaments | 


of her whom thou choosest as the partner of thy life. aE Cia 

IL. Gen. il. 23. ‘‘ She shall be called AWS isha, woman, because she 
was taken out of UN ish, man.” The latter word is the Hebrew name 
for husband, the former for wife. Both words are composed of the 


letters U’, 8, and the variation consists in the latter having a * interposed 
between the and (tuus, and the former having 7 for its final. 


God. 
remain only the letters (’8, which, as a word (esh), signifies fire. From 
these circumstances the Talmudists have drawn the following moral 


inference:—- 


his blessings will attend them. But when the union originates in un- 
chaste or impure desires, or in other base motives, it will soon be dis- 


turbed by strife and contention; the parental duties will be neglected ; — 


- God will withdraw his sacred name, and there will remain nothing but 

UN ésh, UN ésh, fire, fire (Talmud, T. Sota; Pirke Rabbi Eliezer ; 
Medrash. Rabba); or two unhallowed flames, which will soon consume 
destroy the unworthy pair. 


12. Gen. iv. 7. “if thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? and 


if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door.” The Hebrew word NNON, 


corresponding with the English word sin, is feminine, and ought, ac- 
cording to grammatical construction, to have the corresponding verb in 


the same gender—thus, N¥39; but in the sacred text the verb is in the — 
How shall we account for this grammatical anomaly ? | 
Did the inspired writer not know the grammatical construction of his | 
This idea is too absurd to be. entertained even for a_ 
single moment, But the sacred penman intended by this very anomaly | 


masculine, 
own language ? 


to intimate a most important truth, namely, that the human heart is not 
essentially vicious. On the contrary, it requires time and repeated 


attacks to corrupt it; and that “sin, in making its first approaches, , New Testament—to the Jews were we indebted for the Fase an of that 
e 


appears as unassuming, as modest, and as fascinating, as a weak and 


innocent female; but admit it once over the threshold of your door, and — 


it will soon be found as vigorous, as daring, and as presumptuous as a 
male” (Medrash Bereshith Rabbah). 

On this was the saying of Rabbi Akiba founded, “‘ That the yn Ty" 
the evil thought, or the incitement to sin, appears at first as the unsub- 
stantial threads of a spider’s web; but is soon found as strong as a ship’s 
cable” (ibid.). 

To this also the prophet Isaiah alluded, when he said, ‘‘ Woe be unto 
them who draw iniquity upon themselves with almost imperceptible 
cords, and soon find their sins as thick as the ropes of a waggon.”’ 

13. And thou shalt grope at noon-day, MOND WUD’ as 
the blind gropes in the dark” (Deut. xxviii.29), The word M>DN3 in 
_ the darkness, appears redundant. This Rabbi Jose remarked, and said 
(to use his own words), “‘ All my days did I feel pain at not being able 


- 


to explain this verse. For what difference can it be to the blind man 
_ whether he walketh in the light or in the dark ?” 


And yet the sacred 
penman would not have put down a word unnecessarily. What then 
does it mean ? 
“ Till one night,” continues the sage, “as I was walking in the road, I 
met a blind man with a lighted torch in his hand. ‘ Son,’ said I, ‘ why 
dost thou carry that torch? Thou canst not see its light!’ ‘ Friend,’ 


_ replied the unfortunate man, ‘true it is, I cannot see it, but others can. 
chose a word including the ideas of gathering together and making level. | 


As long as I carry this lighted torch in my hand, the sons of men see 


me, take compassion on me, apprise me of danger, and. save me from: 
asserted that the birds were produced from the waters; yet, in the 19th | 


But the word 17335, ren- | 

dered in the translation ‘‘ for him,” means literally, as opposed to him, or — 
Now it may naturally be asked, how can that which was | 
intended as a help be against us? (T. Jebamoth; Pirke Rabbi Eliezer.) | 


pleads not for thee. 


For thee eloquence is dumb, compassion deaf, and pity blind. 


became full of spots and grease. 


this occasiun. 


pitfals, from thorns and briars’ ’"’ (T. Megilah). The Rabbi was then 
satisfied that the apparently superfluous word was meant to depict the 
greatness of the calamities that were to befall the Jewish nation. Its 


unfortunate members were not only to grope about like the blind, but 


like the blind in darkness—without a ray of light to exhibit their distress, 
and without a pitying eye to take compassion on them ! | 
And O, thou unfortunate daughter of Judah, how truly, alas! has 
this malediction, denounced against thee above three thousand years ago, 
been verified during thy eighteen hundred years of sad pilgrimage! 
How truly is it still verifying in many countries! The light of know- 
ledge shines with resplendent lustre, but it shines not for thee. Loud, 
and sweetly too, does humanity plead the cause of wretchedness, but it 


looks everywhere, but it regards not thee. 
great amongst nations—thou art still derided, despised, and neglected ! 
But 
despair not, Israel ! 
diction, did also promise thee happier days. It rests with thee— 
with thee alone. Minay ‘A WS ON Return unto 
me, and I will return unto you, says the Lord of hosts” (Mal. iii.). | 


14. But to proceed: ‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it’ (Kiccles. xii. 7). 


The words, who gave it, appear redundant. For know we not that it is 
God who gave us the soul? 
us to remember that God gave us the soul in a state of innocence and 


purity; and that it is therefore our duty to return her unto him in the 


And they 


illustrated this by the following parable: ‘‘ A certain king distributed 


amongst his servants various costly garments. Now. some of those 
| And those that were wise | 
said to themselves, the king may call again for the garments; let us, | 
therefore, take care they do not get soiled. But the fools took no man- 
ner of care of theirs, and did all sorts of work in them, so that they = 
Some time afterwards, the king called 
| for the garments. The wise servants brought theirs clean and neat; 


letter. ‘The letters. 7° form the word YAn, one of the sacred names of + but the foolish servants brought theirs in a sad state, ragged and un- | 


It ts evident, that if we abstract 7 from AWS, or ? from WN, there | 


servants were wise, and some were foolish. 


clean. The king was pleased with the first, but angry with the last; 
and he said, Let the clean garments. be placed in the treasury, and let 


their keepers depart in peace. As for the unclean garments, they must 
be washed and purified, and their foolish keepers must be cast in 
Marriage is a divine institution, intended for the most moral and | prison.” a ; me 

- most beneficent of purposes. As long, therefore, as the conjugal alliance — | 
is attended by mutual love, mutual fidelity, and a joint endeavour of the 
_ two individuals to discharge the sacred obligation of protecting and | 
_ rearing their offspring—of educating them on moral and religious prin- — 
ciples—setting them the best example by the strictest decency and | 
chastity of manners, and by living in peace and harmony—so long will | 
they merit the distinguishing names of W'S (ish) husband, MWS (ishah) 
The sacred name of God, 7’ ( Yak), will remain with them, and — 


Thus, concerning the bodies of the righteous, it is said, “ He shall 
enter into peace; they shall rest on their beds” (Isa. lvii.21). And of 
their souls it is said, ‘‘ And the soul of my lord shall be bound in the 
bundle of life with the Lord thy God” (1 Sam. xxviii. 29). 
ing the bodies of the wicked it is said, ‘‘ There is no peace, says God, to 
the wicked” (Isa. vii. 21). And of their souls it is said, ‘* And the 


soul of thine enemies, them shall he sling out, as out of the middle of a 


sling’ (T. Shabbath)....- 
| | be continued.) 


JEWISH DISABILITIES. 
Norwich Town Council, Wednesday, April 20th. 


Mr. Springfield, in moving that a petition should be presented to the 
House of Lords in favour of the bill for the removal of the disabilities atfect- 


ing Her Majesty’s Jewish subjects, observed, that the question had been so 


fully argued in that room and throughout the kingdom, that he conceived 
there was very little necessity for his troubling them with many ‘remarks on 
He thought he could say with confidence that there were not 
more than a couple of gentlemen in the room who now adhered to the old 
leaven of the Test and Corporation Acts, and seeing that the principle had 
been carried out for some years, he saw no reason why it should not be ex- 
tended to the only class which was at present an exception to it. It had 


always been his creed that no man should suffer a civil disability for a reli- — 


gious opinion (cheers), and if any men in the world should suffer less than 


others on that account, it was, in his opinion, our Jewish brethren; and for 


this reason, that, as Christians—our belief being founded on the Old ‘Te¢sta- 
ment, and the prophecies therein contained as carried by the history of the 


great work, the Bible (hear, hear). We knew that the Jews, however much 
they might have been despised, persecuted, and dispersed over the face of 
the world, yet they had had religion enough left amongst them to preserve 
complete the revelations of the Old Testament. As Christians, then, we 
were under considerable obligations to them, and he considered, therefore, 


_ that they should not be precluded from enjoying, in common with us, the 
_ privilege of taking part in the administration of our national affairs, since 
_ they had been already admitted to responsible municipal offices. Mr. 


ring- 

field concluded by moving the adoption of a petition to the House of 
in favour of the Jewish Disabilities’ Bill now before Parliament, and also 
that the petition should be forwarded to Lord Wodehouse for presentation. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Field, Mr. Beckwith, and Mr. Skipper, 
who merely reiterated the common set phrases of the opponents of religious 
liberty ; and was supported by Mr. Joel Fox, Mr. Brightwell, and Mr. 

Mr. Fox said that when he entered that room, he certainly did not anti- 
cipate that the petition in favour of the emancipation of his brethren 


This the Rabbi did not know, and it gave him pain: 


The benign eye of benevolence darts its vivifying — 
Thou alone—thou once 


The same awful voice that pronounced the male-— 


But, say the wise men, these words teach _ 


But concern-— 
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have met with any opposition, ashe had been led to believe that the Tories had 
of late acquired rather a liberal tendency, but now he discovered that they 
were more tory than ever (laughter). lic would remind those who opposed 
the petition, that they had already conceded to the Jews the privilege of 
holding the office of mayor, alderman, sheriff, councillor, or magistrate ; and 
he called upon them to declare whether, since that privilege had’ been 
granted to them, a Jew had ever been known to misconduct himself in any 
of those offices (hear, hear). If the Jews had done so, then there would 
have been a good argument against extending to them any further privileges. 
As to what had been argued as to the Est: ablished Church, he must say that 
many Jews were among the best supporters of the church ; and, as an instance, 
he might mention that not long ago Herr Solomon Heine, of Hamburgh, 
gave 15,000 marks (about 1000/, ) towards the repair of the Lutheran church 
in that town, and afterwards bequeathed 8000 marks to the building-funds 
of St. Nicholas’ and St. Peter's churches also in Hamburgh. The Jews 
never interfered with religion ; their maxim was, that every ‘body should be 
allowed. to enjoy their own religion und listurbed, and they always liked to 
encourage places of worship for all denominations (hear, hear). lie was 
really surprised that the other side should have taken any step In opposition 
to this petition; but, as a member of the Jewish persuasion, he trusted that 
it would, nevertheless, be carried by a large majority. 
Mr. Springtic Hd rephed, and the motion having been 
there appeared, 


put by the Mayor, 


The motion Vas iecordingly earr red by a ina jority of 17 re d fi OV 
the Norwu Mercury. 


THE SONG OF SOL OMON. CANTICLE 
As beauteous as Tirzah thou ari, 
My dear, the delight of my heart ; 


As graceful, ae- all aust’: 


As graceful Jerusalem art thou; 
As laxaliog as meteors of fire: 
Who sees thee must stand and admire. 
O turn from before me away 
eyes, for o'ercome me have » th 
by hair is like goats in a flock, 
Th hang from the Gileadite rock: 
Thy tee th are like flock of the sheep, 
That climb from the washing the steep 
That all of them twins were y-bred, | 
And none is among them decay d. 
Thy cheeks through thy veil do the rose 
vernal pome: sranate ‘disclose. 
Queens threescore are they, and yet more 
The concubines are by a score, 
And virgins a numberless. baad: 
The fairest and best ef the land. 
My dove, my delectable’s one, 
And save her there’s nothing, and none ; 
‘The one of her mite and me, 
The pride of her parent is she: 
Behold her the daughters around, 
And loudly her fame they resound ; 
The queens and the concubines toa; 
Exulting, her praises renew: | 
Who’s she, looking forth as the anon 
That sheots from the Orient her hori ? 
As beauteous,” they cry, “cas the moon, © 
In midst of her march at night's noon ! 
grand,” they: reply, ‘as the sun, 
When half of his race he hath run !- 
As dazzling as meteors that glare 
By night through the paths of the air?” 
LiveraAL TRANSLATION, 
SHE. 
was sleeping, but my heart was waking: 


A voice! my* beloved ! 
a knocking!” ‘ Open to me, my 


sister, my dear, my dove, mv 


charmer: for my head is filled eth dew, my locks with the drops of 


the night.” 

‘“T-have put of somewhat* of my coat; how shall'I put it on? 
have washed somewhat of my feet; how shall i defi lethem?’?. 

My beloved put forth his hand from the latch-hele, and my affec- 
tions? yearned over him. I myself arose to open the door to my 
beloved ; and my hands dropped myrrh, and my fingers myrrh, flowing 
upon the handles of the lock. I my self opened to my beloved, but my 
beloved had wheeled about, he was gone: my soul went out for his 
speaking; I sought him, but I found him not; I called him, but he 
answered me not. The watchmen going about through the city found 


' Yhe bride relates her dream. eee is eae to have been indebted to 
this song for the idea of his famous ode, beginning with, “ In the dead of the night 
2 . Here the language, being the effect of surprise, is exclamatory and elliptical. 
> MSN ay charmer ; very literally, my perfecter or perfection ; that is, perfecter or 
perfection of my being or happiness. An expression of very great endearment. 
When the first man met the first woman he may be conceived to have so addressed 
her (Gen. iii, 18). 
* The participle mx in every instance seems to qualify the succeeding noun, and 
not to be merely a sign of the objective case. Here it delicately doth so, as the 


word (in Greek, cattuu; English, cotter) signifies an inner 
coat or gown. 3 


syn, literally, my Lowels. 


me, they insulted® me, they seized’ me; the keepers of the walls lifted 


somewhat of my veil® from off me. 
‘“« F adjure? you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if ye discover aught of 

my beloved, what ye shall declare to him is, that languid with love 

am I,” 

«What is thy beloved above a beloved, thou beautiful among woman- 

kind? W hat is thy beloved above a beloved, that just thus thou dost 

adjureP us 

“ My beloved is bright and ruddy as the morn, a standard-bearer for 
a myriad ; his head @s the tissue? of gold; his locks are curls, black as 
night :! his eyes arclike doves by falls!! of water, wet with the spray,!2 
perched by the foaming: his cheeks are like plots of the balm, tower. 
ings of perfumes : : his lips are lilies dropping liquid my rrh: his hands 
are rings! of cold filled with tarshish :!* his person 7s the brightness of 


ivory overlaid with sapphires: his limbs are pillars of marble, based on 


: pedes tals of gold: 


. but that it is.also calculated to set 


1 


| 


grand as the sun, ¢ 


not 


his mien zs like Lebanon, prime as the cedars 
palate 7s sweetness, and all of him ‘és attractions. 
and this 7s my friend, O daughters of Jerusalem !" 

“Whither strayed thy beloved, thou. beautiful womankind >? 
Whither turned aside thy beloved 3 ? And we will seek him along with 
thee.” 

‘“ Mv beloved went down to his garden, to the plots of the balm, to 
fare in the gardens, and to gather lilies.” 

I an my beloved’s, and he 73 mine; 


| He. | 

Beautiful wt thou, my dear, as ‘Virzah, graceful as Jerusalem, daz. 
zling as the banners of heaven. Turn away thine eyes from before me, 
for they have incited me: thy hair is like a flock of the goats, that 
hang? from the Gilead: thy teeth we like a flock of the sheep that 
ascend? from the washing-place, that are all of them twin-bred,!7 and 
there is that is decayed none among them: lixe a petal of the pomegra- 
nate are thy cheeks behind thy veil. ; 

Threescore are they, the queens, and fourscore wre saneabines, and 
virgins are without nomber : one! 7s she, my dove, my charmer: one 
is she to her mother, a pride /s she to her parent 2° the daughters saw 
her, and blessed’ her; the queens and the concubines, and they praised! — 
her: ‘ Who is she, looking forth as the morning, beautifal as the moon,*! 
dazzling as the: banners*? 0/ “heaven. 


| : his 
This ts my beloved, 


he ts faring among the lilies.15 


Pad sidar, W. W. 

| JEWISH DISABILITIES BILL. 

the Editor of the Morning Advertiser. 
Sir,—-In. spite of provincial lectures, organised opposition, and | 


“ hunted-up’ petitions, the third reading of the. Jewish 


has bees triumphantly carried by a large majority. : | 
Now, though it be highly. probable that not one of the helonsiihle 
members constituting this majority has any particular predilection for 
the Jewish race, it is evident that every one of them is deeply impressed 
with the conviction, that to the ultimate success of this bill not only the 
triumph of the sacred principle of religious liberty is indissolubly attached, 
‘the rulers of other 


27 means, to aoe either the. body or ‘wee injury. 
yen, in Arabic, fo press with the hand > its evident acceptation here. 
The watchmen, it scems, lifted partially her veil, to see who she was, but did 
run off with it, as some translate. 
There are two ‘words for gold here, viz., 
wrought by the hand of 
(Prov. Xxv. 12), 

10 The word avy here is not a noun signifying a raven, as some would have it, 
but the present participle of the verb a1y fo darken; the blackness of the bride- 
eroom’s locks, in this clause, being contrasted with the brightness of his counte- 
nance, mentioned in the beginning of the sentence. The same sentiment is thus 
expressed by a Persian poet: “ The brightness of thy face is more splendid than 
the cheek of day, the blackness of thy locks i is darker than the hue of night” (see 
Sir W. Jones’s Persian Grammar). | 

1! The primary and Arabic meaning of p*5x.is become vilear 
refer for it to 1 Kings xiv. 10, In the authorised translation. 

'2 The resemblance of the bridegroom’s eyes toa pair of doves perching over or 
fluttering in the spray of a waterfall, is beyond measure the most fanciful, faithful, 


Disabilities’ Bill 


9 ™ and On); the latter sienifes gold 


the jeweller, and particularly in the form of a coronet 


The reader any | 


_and delicate representation, that the writer has ever met with. Such a resemblance 


could only have occurred toa genuine first-rate poet, yet it has nowhere, probably, 
heen either imitated or copied; while the conceit of likening women to ‘ milk- 
white doves” has been repeated from Ovid’s time to the present: an indication that 
superior poetry is about as seldom understood as it is written, and rachindahssenisiat 1s 
seldom well translated, and never by mere prose essayists. 

The expression “ 5: urdonychatu aanus,” occurs in Martial. | 

" That is, with precious stones so called, as having been brought from Tarshish, 
which might be used ina general sense, and mean simply, “from abroad.” What 
gems are here particularly meant is not agreed, but probably the beryl or chryso- 
prasus may be referred to. .. 

Ovid has,  VWarimorcis 

16 This is the bride’s reflection it herself. 

‘7 See notes to Canticle 8. | 

'8 The poet here abruptly breaks off, Lies it to be inferred that his bride’s 
charms are too superior to be delineated, and afterwards, indeed, says so. 

* Celebrating a beautiful woman, Burns: the Scottish poet, says somewhere— 
‘“* Nature made her sic aane, 
And never made anither.” 
To the impassioned lover there is only one woman in the world. 

2”? Solomon here indicates his bride to be very virtuous and amiable, and conse- 
quently much beloved by her mother; and hence, that he was not deceiving himself 
in preferring her to all other women. 

*' The likening of fair women to the moon, anciently worshipped as the queen of 


heaven, is very common among Eastern poets. The following distich isa specimen: 


“ A damsel! with a face like the moon, scented like musk, a ravisher of hearts, seducing 
the senses, beautiful as the full moon.” 

"2 In the figurative and poetical language of inspiration, the stars, with the sua 
and moon, are spoken of asa host, of which comets, meteors, and the like, may be 
reckoned the banners; the mention of which in the text forms an elegant and ap- 
propriate climax to the sentence (see Calmet’s Dictionary). 
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the repose of a citizen! 
testant church of England, 


WHAT 


will not be censured. 


a 


nations an eminent and wholesome example of that tolerance and justice 
against which such ignominious vutrages have but lately been committed 
by a fanatical and bigoted Grand Duke. 

Half the battle is gained by the repeated and. notorious decisions of 
the House of Commons ; but the result in the Upper House is pending, 

and the history of the past throws some gloomy shades of apprehension 
over the hopes of the present. 

“ The idea of our bishops voting for this bill is preposterous,” exclaim 
the opponents. 

Pray, why ? 

To rise above the ignorant multitude—denounce fanaticism—destroy 
superstition, and uproot bigotry—is that worthy a Christian prelate and 
a Protestant! 

To stimulate brotherly love —sow the seed of siritual and universal 
harmony—crown the inalienable rights of intelligence and reason— 
enhance the progress of humanity—is that worthy the champions of 
Christianity 2 

Let the world know—let superstitious despots learn—that in this 
enlightened empire, where a noble-minded, wise, and truly Christian 
Queen rules majestically and deeply in the fervent love and boundless 
admiration of her subjects—in the strength and grandeur of our institu- 
tlons—no spiritual phantom can disturb the tranauillity of the state, nor 
Let bigoted potentates learn, that the Pro- 

standing on the eternal pillars of truth, fears 
not the invasion of thought, nor the search of reason; but, spreading 


over this chosen land of liberty the glorious wings of. brotherly love, | 


tolerance, and justice, despises bigotry , derides and. condemns all odin 


| theologicum, and erants unlimited freedom and equality, even fo the Jew! 


Sir, yours respectfully, 
ADOLPH BEREND. 
, 18538. 


I am, 
6, Vincent-tervdce, New River, April 16th 
Jewish Press pone? How uaAs ifr BEEN 
AND WHAT ARE ITS Important Dvries. FOR 


HAS THE 
SUSTAINED 

THE Furure? 
To the sditor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—It is well when any public record, or periodical, devoted to 


some especial purpose, cannot suffer from any retrospective investi- 


cation of its labours. And in your case you may court such an enquiry. 
For you have manfully kept your “ Chronicle” of Jewish affairs under 
the encouragement of friends ‘and the disparagement of self-constituted 
censors. 
desire for more ethical and political essays—yet those who have urged 


that such defects existed were just those who. did not contribute to its. 
columns, or subscribe for the work itself. 


If they had_ been sincere 
they would have done both. : 
And yet nothing daunted you have, with a praisew orthy feeling, used 


And if in some departments there have been a well-expressed 


| 


your personal efforts to excite more interest in the spirit of Judaism, — 


and opened your columns to correspondents who battled with the 


prejudiced, whether appearing in any of the contemporary papers or in | 
And whilst you did justice to | 


the deep-seated bigotry of individuals ! 
your brethren, you held the balance with a steady hand, and did equal 
justice to our detractors. And, certainly, there are numerous articles 
which could be cited, which inculeated a kind and tolerant spirit, and a 


manifested by their deeds, and not merely in words, their appreciation 


determine. 


of the Consistoire of Colmar. 
theologians of modern Judaism, uniting great piety with a vast amount 


and among them 42,000 Jews, somewhat more than the “fourth part. 
cholera, 


raging thats act to us, covert or open 
enemies to stand the gaze of the meridian light of intellect, and if not 


seared in their consciences, made to blush for their misrepresentations 


and moral cowardice. Keep to your motto, “Do good and fear the 

Lord,” and you will add to the numbers of your supporters, and ensure 

the good wishes of apy. 
P.S. L enclose my card. 


FOREIGN IN 'TELLIGE ENCE. 


Tus Estannisument or A Ranninican Germany.—The 
indefatigable and persevering Dr. Z, Frankel, Chief Rabbi of Dresden, who 
by his pen and teachings has urged upon his brethren in faith the 
necessity of possessing a seminary for training Rabbies and Teachers, has 


| met with a piece of good fortune, which rarely falls to the lot of any pro- 
_ pounder of so great “and comprehensive a plan, so as to enable him to carry 
| his theory into practice. 
- gentleman of the Jewish persuasion at Breslau. 
- his native town by the many charitable bequests he has made, and by this 


There died some ten or fifteen years ago a wealthy 
Ilis name is perpetuated i in 


last act of the executors to his will, it will be immortalized in the civilised 


world, Ue had willed the bulk of his property to many charitable institu- 


tions ; and among the rest he set aside the sum of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, for educational purposes, to be applied as the executors should 
‘They considered themselves called upon to preserve this large 
sum for some great purpose, and the able and eloquent advocacy of 


Dr. Frankel, in his monthly periodical, of the necessity of establishing a 
Jewish seminary, 
_ placed the sum “mentioned aboye at the disposal of the Rev. Dr. Z. Fratikel, - 
to establish forthwith a seminary for training rabbies 
supervi 


has led their determination into that channel. They have 

and teachers. To his 
ision and guidance the establishment w vill be entrusted. Sanguine are 
the hopes—and we add, also well-grounded—which are entertained from the 
exertions of a gentleman of such profoun: d learning and sincere piety, for the 
good of Isracl, and the preservation of our holy faith. 


Russta, March.—The ‘ Lloyd” has the following from Brody :—“ An 


Imperial ukase prohibits Jewish brokers—though .they are sworn—from — 


negociating business for Christian houses, and forbids likewise Christian 
brokers to represent Jewish banking or mereantile houses. 


hay e Christian owners. 


Warsaw, March.— The census of this city, according. to the “ Gazetta 


Warszawska,” gives the entire population as consisting of 157,000 souls, 
The 
however, last summer, decimated the Jewis! cases 


alone, Which prov ed fatal, amounted to 4000. 


Paris, April 25th. —We understand that. the élestion of the Chief | 
is fixed for the 23rd. of 


Rabbi of the ‘* Consistoire Central of France’ 
May next. 

Public opinion assigns s for this supreme oflice, M. Klein, C hief Rabbi 
This gentleman is one of the most clever 


of Talmudical and classical know ledge. Already in 1846, M. 
Cremieux, after having read an. arti ele by M. Klein, said:—‘* The 
qualities of the man are entirely reflected in it. Positive 
gical genius at the same time; a man of integrity, eminently tolerant, 
full of ‘self-denial and devotion - our learned co- religionist lives in God, 


conceives our religion in its nhentate purity, such as it exists in heaven, 


of our worth and intelligence, and their “sympathy for our ‘Tong 


suifering”’ and undeserved persecution, 
Every incentive was held out in your pages to excite a generous 


emulation, and to make our post-biblical history the best evidence of our 
And to show by the 


loyalty to the governments who cherished us. 
testimony of contemporary historians, that we whom Disraeli designates, 


and correctly so, ‘the aristocracy of the world,” never lost altogether, 


even under the most savage persecution, the Proofs of the 
nobility of our race, 

The learned Dr. Liwe, of Brighton, once showed the writer of this 
two large, thick, folio volumes, a catalogue of the Jewish writers and 
the names of their works, on astronomy,’ physics, metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, etce., from the twelfth to the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era; and this galaxy of philosophers, laboured and produced, when 
the Kuropean world were in a moral slumber and their intellect ina 
state of torpor. And, sir, it is just because you have done these things, 
that you may be ataieodt that these laudable efforts to serve the common 
cause of humanity by urging justice to be done to your co- religionists, 
lor if there is one especia! virtue, which truth 
obliges us to give to our people, ¢ 7s — to those who inay have 
endeavoured to ‘do_tis justice, whether such. advocate bea brother Jew or 
one of another creed! 

Go on, sir, with your * labour of love,” and render your journal still 


innate 


more intrinsically valuable and you will verily have your reward, and 


give creater stability to your journal. Neither will it matter how many 
new aspirants take the field and follow in your footsteps. As you 
would be regarded the elder traveller who had in a measure beaten the 
pathway, and employed pioneers to cut away excrescences, you would 
therefore always take your proper place among the friends of 
Civilization, 

Again I say, Go on, sir, flinch not from perforniing the onerous task you 
have undertaken. You will be cheered by friends, and will ultimately 
triumph and prosper, You must still watch Jewish interests, encou- 


' The oldest family in Europe would be puzzled to trace their lineage one thousand 
years back, or prove that they are not the offspring of mixed races. We can trace 
ours four thousand years back, and our race pure from admixture. 


“comparison, ranking high above other competitors. 


and which, like the prophet, he would implant amongst us, such as it 


i the Most Holy 
disposition to give all praise to those noble-minded Christians who have _ was given amidst thunder and lightning by the Most Holv to the _ 


world: which he wished to sanctify through his commandments.” 

At the same time, Professor Franck, member of the Institute and 
Vice- -president of the Consistoire Central, writes as follows:—‘ M. 
Klein is a man of profound knowledge, not only in Talmudical science, 


Holy Writ and its commentaries, but also in profane sciences, in the 


literature of the nations of antiquity. Plato, Aristotle, and the authors 
of Rome and Athens are familiar to him. He knows thoroughly the 
modern languages—he is, in one word, a candidate without possible 
He is an eminent 


Tunrs, Mareh 2 25th xs'This day, the fifth anniversary of the emanci- 
— of the Jews of Piedmont, was celebrated by a solemn divine 
service, and liberal distributions of charity among the poor of the com- 
munity. In the sitting of the parliament of the 16th ult., one of the 
members, Saracco, addressed an interpellation to the Home Minister, 


| concerning the delay in bringing before the assembly the promised ‘tse 


relating to the abolition of the old re gulations about the internal organisa- 
tion of the Jewish community, which is to be based on the principle of 
free elections. The Mini ster replied, that he fully agreed with the 
views of Signor Saraceo, and that he would give this subject his most 
serious attention. As soon as the most urgent business of the House 
should be despatched, he would introduce on that subject a law, which, 


trusted, would perfeetly s satisfy the Jewish community. —ZL' Educatore 


Tsraelita, 


New “Sy NAGOGUE, Gweat Sr. The Chief 


Rabbi will deliver a sermon in the above Synagogue, on Friday next, 
during the morning service. | 


Jews’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 


—We understand that Mr. M. 8. Oppenheim has given in his resignation | 


as Secretary of this institution, an office which he has held for some 

years. 
Liverpoot, April, 26.—The Jewish residents here have signed a 

petition for the removal of Jewish Disabilities to the House of Lords, 

which will be forwarded to the Duke of Newcastle, who has kindly 

undertaken to present it. A petition from the Christian residents most 

| respectably signee has already gone up to the rama | 


4 


All honour to the 
executors, who have acted with such sound judgment and discrimination. = 


This prohibition: 
is severe ly felt at Odessa, since most of the commercial houses in that-city 


and theolo- 
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street, Buckingham- gate. 


West) Metropolitan J ewish School. 
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Hatt.—The concert, W which took place on evening 
last was, as we anticipated it would be, a bumper. Among the artistes 
engaged were Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss Lowe, Miss 
Esther Jacobs, Miss Julia Woolf. Signor. Bottesini, Mr. Travers, Mr. 
Henri Drayton, and Mr. Henry Manley. The several artistes came in 
for a share of applause, and were called on for encores. The company 
was highly respectable, and we hear that a fair sum has been realised by 
the Committee of Subscribers towards liquidating the expense attendant 
on forming thenew conversation-room. Signor Bottesini most handsomely 
gave his services gratuitously, and the C mumittee, as a token of respect, 
hav e presented that gentleman with a silver snuff-box. 


DIED. 


On the 19th inst., Lionel Davidson, Esq., son of Mrs. D. M. Davidson, of James- 
The deceased, who was in the prime of = had but 
recently returned from California. 

In London, on Monday evening, the 95th inst., at the advanced age of 93, 
universally respected, and deeply lamented by his family and friends, Joseph Levy, 
formerly a resident for upwards of 55 years in Ipswich, in the county of Suffolk, and 

father of Mrs. Franklin, 24, Church-street, Spitalfields. 

On the 26th inst., at his residence, No. 2, Montague-place, Russell-square, in his 
47th year, Simon Joseph Joseph, Esq., President of the Great Synagogue, sata 
lamented by his family and friends. 


TO CORRE SPONDENTS. 


M. G.—We consider that the boy, having reached tweive years of age, cannot be 
- forced by his father to forsake the religion in which he was brought up, and 
follow one to which he has an objection. The only remedy the father has, is 

to apply to a Judge for a writ of Z/alrus Corpus, directed to the person with 
whom the boy resides, to bring him before the Judge; but it is very doubtful 
whether, under the circumstances, a writ would “be granted.’ But even if 
granted, the boy, with his friend, would have to attend the Judge, who would 
question the lad as to which religion he would wish to follow, and with whom 

to ve, and decide according to previous decisions in such cases. There is 


another mode by which the boy could be kept from the control of his un- | 
worthy father, and that is, by binding himself as an apprentice; the Judges : 
having decided that a boy, having arrived at years of discretion, can, without 


the father’s consent, do such an act, it being for his benefit. Perhaps M. G. 
will favour us with a friendly call. In the meantime, let the boy remain where 
he is, and leave the wretched father to his remedy. 


We have received 3s. 6d., for the use of the Widow Toller and family, from the 
workmen in the employ of Mr. Franklin, 24, Church-street, Spitalfields, 

Mr. I. Jacobs. —Your letter having also been forwarded to the quarter ee 

of, will no doubt meet with proper attention. 


oRPNMAN ASYLUM, 


Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 
YHE: ANNIV E RS ARY DINNER in aid of the Funds of this Institution will be 
| held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate- street, on Monday, the 9th of May 
JOHN ABEL SMITH, Esq., M.P,, in the Chair. 


Dinner on Table at 5 for 6 o’clock.—Tickets, One Guinea each, 


( By order) J. SALOMONS, Secretary. 


Gientiemen, will thankfully receive Donations and Subseriptious:— | 
Sampson Sar muel, Kisq., President, 26, New Broad-street, 
Llenry Solomon, Esq. Vice- President, 24, Finsb: irv-place, 
Samucl Moses, ‘Treasurer, 14, Aldgate Hich-street, 
And the Secretary, 26, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe. 
Annual Subseription, Lite-Governorship, £10 10s, 
ape 1833, 


West ‘Wetrepolitan Jewish School. 
26, Red Lion Square. 


BS DINNER, in aid of the Funds of this Institution, will take ‘We 
Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, on ‘Fuesday, the 24th of May, 


LORD VISCOUNT GODERICH, M, P.: in the Chair. 


ards, 
GoOLDSMID, k 
JACOB L, 
Viseount k, M. P. 
~ Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P. 
Baron de Gol ismid, Walter Josephs, Esq. 
Baron Lionel de Rothse hild,. M, P; | 3. Esq. 
Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Bart. | F. D. Moeitta, Esq. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esa., M.P. M. Mocatta, Esq. 
W, Digby Seymour, Esq. MLD. I, Montefiore, Esq, 
David Salomons, Esq., Alderm: an. athaniel Montetiore, Esq. 
I. H. Brewer, aurice Moses, Esq. | 
Robert B. Byass, Esq. Samuel Moses, Esq. 
Alfred Davis, Lawrence Myers, Esq. 
Elias Davis, Esq. Benj. S. Phillips, Esq. 
Samuel Ellis, Esq. R. Salomons, Esq. 
Henry Faudel, Esq. Philip Samuel, Esq. 
S. H.-Goldschmidt, Esa, Simon Samuel, Esq. 
AY A, Goldsmid, Esa, E, I. Sydney, Esq. 
A. Goldsmid, jun., Esq, “Ingram Esq, 


F, H. Goldsmid, Esq. S. W. Waley, Esq. 
MIC AEL ABRAITAMS, sion. Sec. 


nt Willis’s 


PP} lent, 
kK LAIN, Esq, Treasury 


Alfred G@ Esq. 
Jacob Q. Henriques, Esq. 


26, Red Lion Square. 
HE Subscribers are informed, that the School will re-open on Monday, the 2nd 
of May, from which day the Girls’ School will be held at the above address. 


M. ABRAHAMS, Hon. Sec. 


Institution for the Reliet of the Indigent Blind of 
the Jewish Persuasion. 
EsTABLISHED A.M. 5580—1819. 
HE Governors and Subscribers are respectfully informed, that there are at 
present Vacancies for Two Persons to receive the Benefits of the Charity, viz., 


7s. per week for life, being £18 4s. per Annum. Further particulars to be ebtained 
from Mr. the Secretary, at 37, Duke- street, 


Wanted, 


N Assistant in a Birmingham and Sheffield Warehouse. Must be acquainted 
with the Business. 


Address, Mr. Samuel Barnett, 90, Houndsditch. 


~ 


| 

| charges. 
| 


Exeter Congregation. 
Synagogue Chambers, 26th April, 5613. _ 
HE Office of y;m and wmw in the above Congregation being declared vacant, 


Candidates will make early application (accompanied with Testimonials) to 
the President, 


Mr. ALEX ALEXANDER, 


Mr. re 


! ESPECTFULLY announces, that his Annual Concert will take place at the 
| Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday Evening, May 4th. Vocalists: Madame 
Firorentin1, Madame Marie Doria, Herr Toeopor Fores, and Herr Hoeuzet. 
| Instrumentalists: M. Viruxtem ps, Herr HAUSMANN, Signor Borrestnt, Mr. PRATTEN, | 
- Mr. Lazarus, Mr. Baumann, Mr. Jarrett, and Mr. Aguilar. Conductor, Herr 
Kuecuier. Among other pieces will be performed Mr. Aguilar’s New Trio for 
Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. 

| Reserved Seats 10s. 6d., Tickets 7s., to be had of the principal Music Publishers, — 
. and of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton-street, Portland-road. 


Instruction. 


Lady, of the Jewish Persuasion, would be happy to devote three hours daily, in 
the morning, to the instruction of Children in English, French, and the rudi- 
ments of German. Address, A. B., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Wanted, 


Jewess, to take charge of some Young Children, snd make herself generally 
useful. Address, E. C., phere Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


and Patented . A pplication of Chemically-Prepared White Lidia-R: bb: 
in the Construction of {rtificial Teeth, Gus, aid Palates, 


61, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQU ARE.—AT HOME DAILY. 
MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 


(By appointment, to the King of Hanover, her Royal Highness the Duc hess of Kent, 
nis late Royal Highness the ‘Duke of Sussex, and other Menibers of the Royal Family.) 


~ New, Original, and Invaluable Invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 


absolute perfection and suceess of CILEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE 
INDIA-RUBBER, as a lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame, 


| 
| 
| 


The extraor dinary 


_ results of this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent features, 
| 


as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, wires, or fastenings. ane 
required; a greatly -increased freedom of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity, hitherto 
wholly unattain ables and a fit, perfected with the most. uncrring accuracy, is scenreds 

| while, from the softness and flexibility of the agent emploved, the greatest support: Is 
' given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or renilered tender by the absorption of the 
' gums. The acids of the stomach and fluids. of the mouth exert no ager ucy ou. the 
emicallyePrepared White India-Rubber; and as it isa nonaconductor, fluids of any 
_ temperature may, with thorough comfort, be imbibed and retained jn the mouth, all une > 
| pleasantness of smell or taste being at. the same time wholly provided against by the | 
~ peculiar nature of its preparation, 


Observe, GI, Grosvenor-street, Grosv enor-square. 


Applications for Tickets to be made to the Stewards, who, as well as the following i 


‘Bullion and. Foreign Banking Office. 


-R EDWIN L. SAMUEL, Banker and Bullion’ Merchant, of South Castle- 
street, Liverpool, and Mr. SAMUEL MONTAGU, of London, have 
established a Bullion and Foreign Banking Office at 142, Leaderhall-street, opposite 
the East India House, to which they beg to direct the atterition of their friends, 
The Highest Prices allowed for every description of Gold and Silver in Coin, 
Bars, Plate, Lace, etc. Platina and Palladium bought. Foreign Bank Notes and 
_ Coupons of every Country exchanged at the most favourable rates. Drafts granted, 
Bills collected, and money forwarded to all parts. Gold and Silver melted on the 
premises. 
142, Leadenhali-street, London, 
i Samuel and Montagu. 


Consignments of Bullion from the promptly attended to. 


| "Notice to Shippers amd the Public im 1 General. 
Joel Adler begs respectfully to inform Shippers, that he has commenced 

_ business as a Custom House and Shipping Agent, and that all orders or com- | 

| missions entrusted to his care will meet with prompt despatch and at reasonable | 


Office, 4 4, + Water: -lane, Tower-street. 


- Young Man, as Shopman to a Watchmaker and Seadiies. State age, last 


situation, and salary required.’ Apply to M. Mosely, Watchmaker and Jeweller, 
44, King’s Road, Brighton. 


Bc Prize Medal for Lamps! 


| (weanns LAMPS ARE THE BEST. Their equal is unknown, and their 
| superior may never come. How light, how gay, how bright, how joyous we 


_ feelin light! The sun pours forth its glorious rays to gladden myriads with its 


light. It is a remarkable fact, that in the Papal kingdoms there i is little light, but 
in Protestant lands there is much light, 


Clark’s Diamond Lamps. 
For general use, are the best in the world. 
Clark’s Vertical Lamp 


| | Far excels the French Moderator Lamp, and all other Lamps constructed with - 


ie machinery. 
‘ Clark’s Pearl Candle Lamp 


| Surpasses all other Candle Lamps.—The public should ask for Clark’s pee and 
purchase none other. They can be had in great variety, at all prices and for 
, every use, at the Establishment of the 


METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPANY, 
447, WEST STRAND, NEAR THE LOWTHER ARCADE. 
RICHARD CLARK, Resident Manager. 


Lamps in every variety are sent out on hire at two-thirds of the usual charge, that 
the Public may be convinced which Lamps are the best. 


Printed for the SP inataiein Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus Place, London Wall, 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by John Wesley, 
54, Paternoster-row, and ‘may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndeditch, in the 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Simonson, 4, York-street, 
Ducie-bridge, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Birmingham. 

April 28, 1853. 
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